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Media technology is that part of instructional 
technology which is concerned with providing a 
full range of information services to students, 
school personnel, and the ^chool community. 
^ information is the communication or reception of 
knowledge and media are all of the forms and 
channels used in the transmitting process. The 
school rnedia program is that body of activities 
which involves the use of all types of comnnunl- 
cation media by students and staff tp accomplish 
the objectives of the school and to realize, the 
potential of the individual. 

Maryland is committed to the unified media 
approach. Criteria for Modern Schoof Media Pro- 
grams, publisj^ed and approved by the State 
^^Board of Education in* 1971. delftieates the phi- 
losophy of the program and includes suggested 
standards to assist jocal education agencies in 
establishing and implementing such programs. 
^ The purpose of this paper is- to present, in as 
succinct a form as /possible, the guidelines for 
long-range planning for media technology pro- 
grams and for interpretation of such programs. 
When^long-range planning is an objective, it is 
essential that goals be established.\that the cur- 
rent status goal be knowrt. and that a measure be 
rovided to relate the status goal to the envi- 
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sioned goals. For that reason. Part 11 of this paper 
a status study of school media pfrograms in the 
state^ using recommended State standards as the 
norm. It should b6 recognized jhat national stand- 
ards fqr these programs are approximately one- 
third higher than Maryland standards. 

It is hoped that this paper will beuseful to State 
Department of Education staff and local superin- 
tendents of schools in interpreting the functions 
and the needs of the program to their staffs, re- 
spective boards, and the public. 

The report was compiled by a Task Force* of 
16 representing loca! education agencies, the 
State Department of Education, and iiigher edu- 
cation. 
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Media technology programs are designed to as- 
sist learners to grow in their ability to find, 
, generate, evaluate, and apply information that*" 
help^ them to function effectively as individual^, 
and to participate fully In today's society. Through 
the use of media ahd the essential technology, a 
student acquires and' strengthens skills in read- ^ 
ing^ observing, listening, and communicating 
ideas. The learner interacts with others, masters 
knowledge as well as skills, develops>a spirit of 
inquiry, and achieves greater self-motivation, 
discipline,' and capacity for self-evaluation. With 
a qii&lity media prdSgram, a school can challenge 
its members to partfciDate in 6xcitirT§ and reward; 
ing experience that satisfy both individual and 
Histructional pWposeis. . ^ ' 

The program exists to supp^ort ar^d further the 
purposes formulated by the school and district ^, 
of whiQh it Is an integral part, andlits quality is" ^ 
judged by its effectiveness In achieving program 
purposes. The program represents a combination 
of resources that includes people] materials, 
machines, facilities, and environments, as well as 
purposes and processes. 

Teachers cand students are learners. This^^r^:^- 
gram stresses individualization, ongoing ^6 in-^\ 
dep^ndfenT^udy. It provides opportij^Jfities for A 
crG(ailve sefF-expression. The learner' Is encOur-; ' 
aged to research, view, listen, fconsfeuct, and* 
creat'e in order to accomplish the stateH^oals. / 
The basis^lor this unfettered approach is 
on the fact that people do not respond ec^ually to 
any one form of communication. Technology has 
provided varying communicative devices through 
which learning'can take place; however, this carf 
only be accomplished through interaction among ^ 
students, teachers, administrators, and media 
personnel. Faculty members sometime appear to ^ 
be. resistant to using instructional resources other 
than* the basic textbook; but experience has'' 
shown that there is much to gain If the new media^ 
are introduced and^u,s«dJn appropriate ways. 

The Task Force appointed^by Df. Brown formu- 
lated seven goafs for long-range planning for 
media technology progranrw,-r/iade recommenda- 
tions for achieving each, and provided a report 
on the current status of programs in the state. 
It is hoped that the report will prove useful and 
worthwhile. 
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Goals for Effective Media Technology Programs in Maryland Schools 



? 

A. To secure qualified media personnel and ade- , E. 
quate arid ^pprbprlate resources for each 
school butlding 

B. To provide adequate space which enables 
proper use of all resources, human and non- 
human ' p 

C. To establish a procedure for periodic assess- 
ment and evaluation of school media pro- - 
grams ' q 

D. To provide a more systematic and Integrated 
procedure whereby various agencies (State, 
system, and .school) can make services and 
resources readily anrf^ rapidly available to ' 
other agencies throughout the state * /' 



To foster the realization *of the concept that 
media persp^inel become more involved In 
the Instrui^ion^i develdphient prpcess and 
continueio develop programs of /Service with 
other' mejnbers of the instructional staff 
To develop a compre[)ensive awareness pro- 
gram which would provide realistic informa- 
tion on all aspects of Instructional technology 

To encourage teacher education\)rograms to 
be responsive to the growing concept of the 
utilization of teaching resources tp ensure^ 
that they provide appropriate training oppor- 
tunities for teachers, supervisory per^ofmel, 
and other administrators 
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To secure qualified media personnel ^d ensure 
the availability of adequate and, appropriate 
print and nonprint resources and Equipment for 
each school building 

Rationale 

One oMhe conditions of success of school media 
programs, as outlined in M Inqviry Into the Us es 
of Instructional Tecbnolo^y^ is that "Leaderstfip 
must be exerted at the right level of authority, 
responsibility and control.'* Evidence of success 
is proven by the pity schools of Gary, Indiana, 
which received a citation fro^ the EB/AASL 
Schbol Library Media Program-of-tbe-Year Award 
Committee. The Superintendent of Gary ^ates 
that . . It ^ecqnoe^s.pur responsibility to^assure 
financial supobrt to iiie best of our ability, to 
staff the cerners with^ professionally qualified 
persona^l provided with clerfcal assistants as 
best can be afforded."* 
"Present social phenomena have contributed 



to a need for expended library resources. Ttiese 
phenomena have included our society's growing 
emphasis on equal educational opportunity for 
all our citizens, our 'dependence upon sophisti- 
cated' technology, and our efforts to distribute 
equitably the costs as well as the benefits of our 
government structure.''^ 



Recommendations . — - 

1. Assess progress in each LEA In relation to the 
latest State standards for school media programs 
and present this information to the local boards 
of education, staff, and the public. 

2. Explain, interpret, and discuss the Criteria for 
Modern School Media Programs and other rele- 
vant documents and statistical information at a 
State meeting of the local superintendents. These 
documents need to be supported by the super- 
intendents to ensure the attainment of minimum 
standards by the LEA's. 
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To provide adequate 'space whict\ enables prpp6r 
use of all resources, human and\non-hufpan 



Rationale 

Throughout the literature concerned with setting 
standards and criteria for exemplary media pro- 
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grams.^ reference is repeatedly made to space 
requirements. The term "Learning Media Cen- 
ter"< was Introduced by the Committee to Study 
Elementary School Evaluative Criteria. It refers to 
the learning ejivlronment that houses the re- 
sources needed to fulfill individual and g/oup 




needs. The ComnjitMeXtf^ates further that four 
^ t,=,"^^>*=^ecogm2ed to as essen- 

tiSl.W fulfill the functions of the Metiia Center: 
Learning facilities in which the pupils, in- 
ydividually or as a group, utflize the media 
- for the purpose of learning. 
2. Facilities for storage and access in which 
media m . various forms are cataloged 
stored, ^and made accessible for learninq 
\ situations. 

V Production facilities in which media in a 
variety of forms are produced to meet 
particular learning requirement. 
^4. Supporting facilities where teaching staff 



and pupils receive assistance and support 
in effective and efficient use of media. 

Recommendations ^-.^ 

1. Utilize State standard^ as guidelines for estab- 
lishing minimum space requirements. 

2. Review program aimsSnd objectives in the 
various LEA's to determine specific space 

^<needs. 

3: Determjrfe the gap between the level of ac- 
ceptable space needs for media facilities and 
the current status in Maryland schools. 

4. Analyze the possibilities of developing and/or 
renovating present facilities as needed. 



fo establish a procedure for periodic assessment 
and evaluation of school media programs 

Rationale . ,^ 

In the Fourth Revolution, the need for assess- 
ment of programs is expressed as' follows- " 
efforts to utflize and improve-the new technology 
should.be accompanied by periodic review of 
progress and results.". The need for assessment 
Of programs is even more specifically stafed in 
Criteria -for Moderr, School Media Programs: . 
The schoorsystem also has .the responsibility 
to ...-make reports to the local apafd of 
Education State Departm^m of Education, a>.d 
the United States Office of Educptlon; and to 
^terpret the program to the Jd^cal Board of ' 
Education, the staff, and thepcfblic 
A graphic presentation ^ interpretation by 
qualified ?nd appropriate' members o/ the State . 
De(5artment of Education of the latest publication 



of standard? should insure a complete under- 
standing of the direction in_which the Superin- 
tendents should lead their districts. In-furn. the 
LEA'S must also be aware of the latest standards 
and, after, accurate assessment of programs 
make their needj known. , 

Recommenclaiions 

1. Develop and implement m evaluation/assess- 
^nt program according to the items set forth 
in the Criteria for Modern School Media 
^ Programs . " • 

2 Jvakjate lih J.EA program periodically and 
maj^e the res;jl^fr6wn to those responsible 
attaining /pri sfandards; i.e., the. local 
board of education, airprofessional staff- and 
the public: ' 

3. Provj^an annual compilation of LEA evalua- 
tiprfs and disseminate the information to all 
-xoncerned. «- 
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To provide & more systematic and integrated 
procedure, whereby various agepGies (State 
system, and school) can , make services arid re- 
sources readily and rapidly, available to other 
adencies througtteu^ the state 

Rationale 

Es^blishment of a central State education in-' 
fori^ation clearinghouse is one of the means 
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recognized for improving the dissemination of 
teaching informatiqn and for fostering instruc- 
tional excellence in the schoolgr' The education^ 
information clearinghouse as a service agency' of 
the Maryland State Department of Educatiort can 
extend the capability of a lSA. ■ 
• Rather than proirferate.agencies througRout th^ 
state, effort should bg made to consoliddie exist- 

• 7 . 



jng agencies for mor^ cooperation in the use of 
materials, space, equiprrjent, artd personnel by 
the LEA'S within the state. This, consolidation 
could be one of coordination and not necessarily 
the establishment of one central resource center. 
Various places of distribution would be deter- 
mined according to needs. . i 

Recommendations 

1. Gi^e th$ responsibility and thej:asc>urces for 
realizing^ this objectiyg.^te^'tfie State Media 
Service CenlgJV-s^itceU alre^dy^has a number 
of cle^j:mQfTOUse functions. 
T^vide a planned program of acquisition am 
screening of Information resources from 
local school systems, colleg^iand universi- 
ties. State agencies, and national sourcies. 
3. Assure that all instructional materials pro- 
/ duced by any State agency or instructional 
/ unit are readily available without /restriction 
/ (copyright or otherwise) 'for unlin/ted use by 
ati instructional units in the st^. 
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5. 



7. 
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Provide dissemiitation services in supf)ort 
of professional improvement, cur-riculum de- 
velopcnent. the teaching-learning process, and 
the utilization of research results. 

Give special assistance in reference services, 
current awareness activities, and action re- 
s' search.* - 

coordinate the negotiations for multiple du- 
'^plication and other format conversion privi- 
leges to enable wider and more effective 
utilization of the programs in the State clear- 
inghouse.*' 

Expand the 16mm film collection of the State 
Media Services Center through an increase In 
State appropriations. 

Coordinate witl| existing State and regional 
networks and iaenttfy opportunities to partici- 
/pate> in additional networking systems and 
/ services which will insure maximum use of all 
available resources. ^ 



Objecthfe 
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To foster the realization of/the concept that 
media personnel become nipre involved io the 
instructional development process and continue 
to develop programs of sefvice with other mem- 
bers*of the instructional/taff 

Rationale , 

Media professionals hre now certified by the 
Maryland State Deparr^^ent of Education and a 
great many of them^re 'former class/qom teach- 
ers. With draining \p media management and ex- 
pertise In certairV media skills, media profes- . 
sionals are in apposition to serve as an integral 
part of the in^ructional process, rather than 
-merely serve-as a supplier of materials and equip-' 
ment on dem/nd. la thtt context, they inHiate and 
participate>m curriculum design. Appliqations of 
the design function are interrelated and com- 
plementary and are viewed as cooperative action 
rather than the perogative of a single staff mem- 
t>er.'o In Ijis Japan Pcize Lecture in 1969, 
Schramm emphasized the new role of the teacher 
who is like a stage manager for a number of 
learning activities using TV, films, books, pro- 
grammes Instruction, and many other resources." 
The instructional program with broad alternations 



in content, method, and level of.participation re- 
quires sophisticated uses of media and faqilities. 
A school '^edia program recognizes and helps 
to establi'sh instructional programs based on inr 
dividual progress that^may require reallocation 
and expansion of media resources and a larger . 
rnedia staff to work as members of teaching- 
learning teamsJ* The Carnegie Commission be- 
lieves that media center personnel should be 
available not only for guidance to material?, but 
also Should be utilized as instructors." 

Recommendations « 

1. Redefine the role of the' school media profes- 
sional. 

2. ^Include a media . prof essional on curriculum, 
planning committees as a working member 
involved ^ith instructional design. Released 

' time or school-based staff jshould be pro- 
. vided. i ^ 

3. Establish consultation sessions between the 
, ' classroom teacher and the media staff to 
' identify teaching and learning strategies and 

to recommend media applicatlonsMo accomp- 
: liafi^ specific instructional purposes. 




4. Provide formal and informal instruction of 
media skills to students' by the media staff 
based on classx^^^ assignments^ and individ- 
ual student neeJsy 



5. Implement inservice training. and continuing 
education to provide media staff wUh the 
\ necessary competencies foV providing a sound 
.media program. 



kTo develop a comprehensive. awareness pro- 
gram which would provide realistic' information 
on all aspects of media technology 

Rationale 

At present, there is little conce^rted effort to in- 
form the publfc of the importance of media iech- 
nology. "The program of public information is a 
major means of achieving the objectives of the 
mf dia program... . 

*The first .step in any program is awareness. If 
public awareness is to be strengthened, a pro- 
gram of Information must take pla'ce through a 
deliberate informatioVial 'effort. There is a need 
to reach the general public, practitioners, boards 
of educfation, administrators, tiigher education, 
and legislalprs. Media Programs: District arid 



School has compiled a list of recomrhendations 
for an effective public information program.'* 

Recomrftendations . 

1. Establish an awareness ^program which will 
reflect the media needs, of the entire educa- 

' tional comniunity. 

. « * 

2. Form an advisory group to assist in facilitating 

the awareness role. 

3. Employ a full-time media staff person who will 
.be responsible tp the Assistant Director of 

School Media Services for achieving this ob-, 
jective and make accessible to this person' 
materials and resources which, will enable 
, dissemination of information to all agencies 
and the general public. , *. * 
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To encourage teacher education progranrfs to 
^be responsive to the growing concept oi the 
utilization of teaching resoDrces to ensure that 
trtey provide appropriate educational Opportuni- 
ties for teachers, supervisory pejrsonnel, and 
other administrators 

Rationale 

Institutions providing programs in the fields of 
educatiqn have an*obligation to be responsive to 
the changing practices in education. Because 
teacheFs often teach as they were taught, it is 
imperative ^h^ institutions ipromptly provide an 
opportunity for all. students to participate in pro- 
grams which reflect the availability dnd potential 
use of all media. 

A paper prepared for the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting states: "We +iave gener^ly ne- 
glected to train our teachers in the use of the new 
media and, with other factors, this^has resulted 
In resistance to the technology as a regjular fea- 
♦'^'^ 'n many classrooms." 



This obligatidn of training rests not only with- 
colleges and universities but also with LEA's and 
other organizations "providing staff development 
programs for teachers. The process should be 

. never-ending for as Dave Berkman has stated: 
"Teachiers are hesitant to acquire r^ew responsi- 
bility which they may not be^ professionally 
equippedto handle."" . ' * . 

dhanges that have been taking prace^in educa- 
tion, such as individualization of instruction, open 

^leducation, facilities design^ utulization of non- 
print resources, haVe brought~^Sour~a~lTeed 
for staff developmerrt^and training for school ad- 
ministrators fo help them become more effective 
educational leacier^. 

The building principal is the educational leader 
of the school. Louis Rubin's study^* concluded 
that the*^ school principal is by far the greatest 

I influence in altering staff attitude'siaod Behavior, 
through »th'e causes he, espc/uses, the (<ind of 
teaching he encourages, the environment^ *vhich 
characterizes the School is. set. 
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Thefimifngs of the study conddcted by Donald 
Merrfman" (1972) seem to suRport Rubin's ob- 
'servation of the importance of the role of the 
prinoipal. The two.^cfioolsln his study .that had 
the least carryover of lasting results of ihservice 
training in the use of media received the Je^I^^ 
support from their principals. Teachers, id^ijtify- } 
ing barriers preventing greater media utilization, 3. 
indicated a lack of support by the building princi- . 
pal. 

Recommendations 4. 

1. .Require a basic media course as a State re- , 
quirement for certification because relatively 



few teachers have received formal training 
in the use of educational media. 

Require personnel to be trained In instruc^^^ 
tional technolc^y through workshops, sefT)!-* \ 
nars, inservice training, or higher education 
courses. 

Provide an integrated program whid|i includes 
nedessary courses in both library science and 
educational technology.. 

Make consultative Services availalble to LEA*s 
and other public institutions as-a part of their * 
total educational responsibility. * 

7 * 
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Statu$ Report — Media Technologyr Program in Maryland 

There * 



Is considerable objective evidence^ that 
the Maryland Stale Department of. Education, is 
supportive bf strong media technofogy programs 
at the S\ate, district, and school levels. 
1./ All media-related activities efxcept Instruc- 
Ijonal Television are within one administra- 
tive unit of the State Departntfent of Educa- 
,jion:.The Division of Library Development 
and Services. 

2y Criteria for ModernSchool Media Programs^ 
published by the Department in 1971 and 

♦ approved by the State Board of Education, 
supports the philosophy »of the unified pro- 
gram and suggests standards for personnel, 
materials, equipment, ^nd facilities at dis- 
' trijjt and local school levels. 

3. State certification Ibylaw? provide certifipa- 
i , tioi^ for supervisors,' generalists, specialists, 

a?ra associates engaged in media activities 
at district and school levels. 

4. There are^number of institutions of higher 
* , education which are providing media edu- 

* cation programs, embodying* the concept 
o't the unified approach to personnel, ma- 
; ■ lerials, and machines. 
i / 

5. There are' some outstanding demonstra- 
lidns of media programs in the state. 

6. Thefe is a nucleus of media professionals 
in 'the state who are-national leaders in th 
fields of eUuc^ional technology and litfr 
scierice. ^ 

7. Vhe"Xssoci5te Superintendent, Bure&u bi 
Educational Programs/ has appoiifitecf a 
Task Force to develop B long-ran^ media 
techndlogy-plan for the slate/ 

^Nevertheless, there is also objective evidence 
that few pf the ischools in the stat^'ai^e meeting 
suggested State -standards.' anZ are approxi- 
mately one-third lower than national standards.^ 
- Reasons for this are nebuloOs"bait some are worth 
ddnsicJeratiin; I) / 

,1. Even* "at the district )^vel, the director or 
•supervisor of tl?e nrredia program seldom. 
- .has sufficient aut,ft6rity to have any reaf 
' voice in top-level ^^ecisions. ^ . 
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2. The ratio of media personnel to cja^sroom 
teachers is inadequate to allow for effective 
bargaining. / ' 

^ 3. Many classroorp/teachars are reluctant to 
branch out^ irj/search of new ways "of pro- 

^ ^ viding learning opportunities for students. 
4. Superintendents of schools as well as 
prln9if5als fail to provide leadership 
d^viloplng worthwhile media technctijgy 
programs. 

In the following comparisons and t^les (1974- 
75'), Maryland State Department/^ Education 
statistics wilt be used.^ 

In 1975, 96.3 percent ojK Maryland Public 
Schools had media centers serving 99.0 per- 
-cent of the students in^the public school sys- 
tems. The total ni^rials collection of 1^.3* 
million items has/mached 68i7 percent of the 
1971'criteria o/z^A percen|of the 1975 na- 
tional standards. Table 1 li|ts the materials- 
collection jxildings for the 24i local educational 
agencies/The current 9t^ expenditure for 
library/books is $5.38 ^erypupil, insufficient 
even/o maintain those coltections allowing for 
losjfes and obsolescence./[frhe • 1974-75 ex-" 
pmiditure per stud^t rangfeis thrtDughout the 
state from $0.53 per students in Baltimore City 
to $20J9 in Howard County. Table 2 lists ex- 
penditures per student for all Maryland doun- ' 

ties and Baltimore City. , ' < i 

J' y 

The number of media pefsonnel has reached 
46.7 percent of the 1971^ State standards for 
professional personnel, and 0.2 percent of the ' 
State criteria for total media stafj. Less than- 
one third of the locals units ha\;e reathed 50 
percent of the standard for professional per- ' 
sonnel, and the range > extreme --from 5.9* 
percent in Garret|J^unty *to 95.0 percent in 
. Howard County. Surprisingly, the larger urban 
system^ efMont^omery an<^.. Prince George's 
Counties rated 59.9 percent and 41.6 percent, 
respectively. * ' — 

The number of prbfiSronaf m^ia persons 
..averages Je^thafTbne per'schtiol statevyide 
ranginr^rom 0.2. pe; schoc)l in Garrett County 
to 1,3 per school in Baltimore Courrty. 
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Materials Collection 
Schools: 1974-r5 



In Library/Media Ce;i<ers: School and Central Office levels: Maryland Public 






^otal State 
Allegany 
Anne Arundel 
Baltimore Crty 
Baltimore 
Calvert 
Caroline 
Carroll 
Cecil 

Charles, , 
Dorchester' , 

Frederick ^ \ 
Garrett 
Harford 
Howard 
•Kent ' 
MontgomeTry 
Prii}ce George's 
CRieen Anne's 
St, Mary's 
)^merset - 

T^bot ' 
Washington 

Wicomigo-" 
Worcester 



r 



1.289 
34 
98 
184 
159 
9 
9 

27 
25 
26' 
15 
33 
17 
37 ' 
40 
8. 
202 
233 
10 
24 
9 
•12 
^ ^ 43' 
22 
13 



12,287,186 
' 210,58 
955,011 
1.813,945 
2,001,298 
90,886 
79,552 
235,393 
1-78,867 
21&^01 
97,276 
30B,844 
. 82,49a 
474,251 
370,829 
55,687 
2,0f,2,664 
2,094,107 
69,810 
181,337 
58,477 
85,472 
247,389 
208,810 
99,469 



( 



-9,678,811 ^ 
172,7^9 
/ 731,878 

t,57§i;U7 ^ 
, 1,^1, 380* 
71,088 

63,726 
190,850 
1 44,865 X 
164,590 
80,438 
241,306 
'70.125 
365,275 
• 312^638 
45,797 
1,613,22> 
; 1,527„^82- 
, 50,973 
135,624 
49,725 
5^,404 • 
213;065' 
167,628 
' 70.175^ 



53,215 
811 
"5,038 
3,610 
5,788 
685 
320 
1,039 
955. 
1,515 
' 679 
1,358 
349 
2,182 
1,941 
386 
13,168 
8,423 
306 
• 882 
457 
6tV 
1,269 
83^' 
608 



2,555,160 
^ 37.032 

o 218,095 
235,018 
434,130 
19^113 

15,506 
, 43,414 
33,067 
50,696 
16,159 
\ 64,180 
. 12,025, 
106,794 
5&,250 
9,504 
446,273 
'557,702 
18,531 
44,831 
8,295 
■26,454 
' 33,055 
40,350 
28,^6 



20 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X. 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



X- 



234,183 
11,396 
23.357 
7,372 
9,500 
2,758 
11.32)- 
6,854 
5,98S* 
• 5,054 
0 

*^7,.190 
5,540 
S,062 
3,371 
4,723 

, 48,550 
9,649 
. 5,969 
3,075 

0 

25,078 
^12.376 
6 



109,992 
90 
11,613 
' 7,0'15 
3.14& 
1.759 
7.419 
1.643* 
958 
1,729 

0^ 
6^.278* 
■ 1,921 
1,915 
1,176 
' 3.825 
^ 34.208 
6,824 ' 
1,673 
' 2.575^ 

-"7^ 0 

**1 1.440 
^ 2,783 
• 0 



2;415 
6 
307 
357 
52 
12 
61 
- 94 
30 
. 70 
0 

163 
0 

10Q 
93 
' 48 
438 
139. 
30 

' 0 
0 

188 

\ 17 
0 



121.776 
11,300 
11,437 
0 

6,300 
927 

• 3,841 
5,117 
5.000 
3.255 
0 

20,749 
3.619^ 
3.047 
^ 2.102 
850 
. 13.9D4 
2.686 
4.266 
350 
0 
0 

13,450 
9,576 
0 



Source;;F^ble 13 — Facts About M^yland's Schooth/fedia Programs, 1974-75. 
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Table 2 



Cost Of Textbooks and Library Books: PreK-12: Maryland Public Schools: 
1974-75 



















Total State 


$8,638,783 




$ 9.81 




. $4,705,970 


$ 5.38 


Allegany 


'l44,395 




8.92 




71,348 


• 4.41 


Mnne Mrunaei 


812,439 




10.90' 




718,627 


9.68 


BaltiiTiore City 


2,102,237 




11.94 




93,749 ' 


0.53 


C/di lllf lUl v7 


1,349,484 




10.89 




421,572 


3.40 


Calvert 


59.215 


9.47 




74,293 


11.88 


oaroiine 


31,920 




6.34 




• , 39,681 


7.89 


Gar roll,. 


^164,682 




9.25' 




82,949 


4.66 


Cecil, 


12.6i998 




9.85 




97,308 


7.55 


Charles 


186,440 




.11.74 




185,498 


11.68 


Dorchester 


46,525 




7.59 




22,825 


3.80 


Frederick 


181,963 




8.57 




102,111 


4.85 ' 


Garrett 


27,081 




4.7% 




25,241 


4.41 


Harford 


435.915 




13.66 




190,016 


5.96 


Howard 


2^19,385 




11.73 




429,460 ■ 


20.19 


Kent 


• 42,382 




11.75 




25,419 


7.05 


Montgqrnery 


841,066 




6.66 




898,385 


• 7.41 


Rrinc^ George's 


1,187,45i 




7.89 




785,554 


5.33 


Queen Anne's 


39,348 




8.74 




23^79. . 


. « ,p.26 


St. Mary's 


93,014 




8.03 




139,173 


f2.02 


Somec3et 


^ >33,142 




/81 


V 


^ 42,655 


10.05 


Talbot ^ 


43,273 




9.08 




57,654 . . 


' 12.10 


Wastiington 


268,210 




11.83 




69,960 * 


3.08 


Wicomico 


109,344 




8:04 




. 61,686 - 


4.54 


Worcester 


62,874 




9.96 . 




47,127 


. ^ 7.46 



* Selected FjfYanclal Data: >1aryland Public Schools, 1973-74 Part II REIS-075-11M/75 
M Selected Financial Data* Maryland Public Schools, 1973-74 Part I REIS-075-1 12-1/75 
t Library B^oks include pririi and nonpiint materials * 

SourcQ: Table 27 — Facts About Maryland's Sct^ool Media Programs fi^74-75. 
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liable 5 



Library/Media Staffing and Certification Status: Maryland Public Schools: 1974-75 



UcatUQft 



Total Slate 
Allegany ' 
Anne Arondel' 
Baltimore City 
Baltimore 

Calvert 

Caroline 

Carroll 

Cecil 

Chrarles 

Dorchester 

Frederick 
Garrett 
.Harford 
Howard , 
K^nt . 

Montgomery 
Prince George's' 
Queen Anne's 
St. Mary's 
Somerset 
Talbot 

Washington 

Wicomico 

Worcester 



1,166.8 
20.6 
89.0 
161.7 
201.1 . 

10.0 
8.5 
24.5 
139 
20.5 
8.5 

33.4 
3.0 
42.3 
44.9^ 
5.^ 

200.5 
188.0 
3.3 
24.9 
'4.0 
6.0 

37.4 
. 7.0 
9.0 



mm 



1,077.6 
20.2 
85.1 
130.7 
200.0 

100 
8.0 

20.0 
♦ 13.9 

18.5 
6.5 

31.4 
2.0 
41.6 
44.0 
.3.0 

197.5 
184.0 
2.0 
17.5. 
2.0 
6.0 

' 22.7 
5.0 
6.0 



92.4 
'98.1 
95.6 
.80.8 
99.5 

,100.0 
94.1 
. 81.6 
100.0 
90.2 
76.5 

94.0 
66.7 
98.3 
100.0 
52.6 

98.5 
97.9, 
60.6 
70.3 
50.0 
100.0 

60.7 
71.4 
66.7 



734.5 

61.5 

82.2* 

79.5 

' 9.8 
1.0 
7.7 
3.6 
8.3 

11.5 

15.2 
2.0 
1.5 

20.2 
2.1 

262.5 
70.5 
5.9 
2.5 
1.0 
9.0 

7.9 
J 9.6' 
7.7 



'Civ: 



52.3 
1.0 

. 7.0, 
7.0 
0.8 

1.0 
1.0 
2.0 
1.0 
2.5 
0,0 

2.0 
0.0 
' 0.0 
2.0 
0.0 

20.0 ^ 
0.0 
1.0 
1.0 
0.0 
0.0 

2.0 
1.0 

0.0 



34.5 
0.0 
5.0 
5.0 
0.0 

1.0 
1.0 
2.0 
1.0 
0.5 
(TO 

2.0 
0.0" 

2.0 
t).0 

12.0 
0.0 
0.0 
1.0 
0.0 
0.0 

1.0 
1.0 
0.0 



66.0 
0.0 
71.4 
71 .il* 
0.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
20.0 
0.0 

100.0 
0.0 
0.0 

100.0 
0.0 

60.0 
• 0.0 

0.0 ' 
100.0- 
0.0 
0.0 . 

50.0 
100.0 
0.0 



175.9 
. ' 4.0 
. ;2?.0 

. ,1.0' 
6.1 ' 

\-1.0 
^ '1.0 ^ 
^ . 1.0 
^ 1.0: 
2,2 
0.0- 

3:0'^ 
1:0 
' 2.6 
11.0 
0.5 

109.5 
1.0 
1.0 
3.0* 

oJo- 

0.0 

4.0 

0.0 
0.0 



Note. Data exclude volunteers , 

* Professional Jitalt meeting State certification requirements for Library/Media Positions 
a , 

Source: Table 2 Facts About Maryland's School Media Programs, 1974-75. 
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At lh,e school level there'' are t,166.8 profes- 
sional media staff statewide, and approxi- 
itely.92 percent of'these^are certified. At the 
n level there j.re 52.3 pi;ofessjonal staff 
signed the responsibility to work yjiXh- the 
fessfonar materials collection, and 66 per- 
. cent\pf these ha\7e3tate certification. Thirteen 
of thei24 local 'school system'^ hav^' full-time 
- media.>personnel assigned to the supervision 
an d^ development of schpol media programs. 
In general there is approxknately^one half of a 
paid technical and/or clerical person for each 
professlQnaK person at the elementary level, 
increasing »toVearly one paid technical/clerical 
person for eac^ professional at the secondary 
level. 

The total number\)f clerical/technical persons 
in the public- schools Is 734.5 statewide. Thus, 
the 1,339 public schools statewide^ average 
0.81 certified professionals in media per 
school, or one certlfieovprofessional for every 
•Q3&-^udents. Ta'ble 3. Ihsts the Jibrary/ media 
staff at ihe schooj and cerytral office levels for 
each of the 24 local schooKsystems. 

Adding nomcerti/ied profes^ronals and other 
pilid technical and clericaf siaii changes the 
distribution. Dorchester, Montgomery, Queen 
Anna's, Talbot, and .Wicomico Counties have 
.more aides employed than professional staff. 
T-his advances Montgomery 'Co4jntyV to the 
favorable ratio of one media-related starK mem- 
ber for every 268.5 students. At the otheR ex- 
treme, we find Garrett County with one meoja- 
related staff member for every 1,145.8 student^ 
There are 24 school districts with 96.3 percent^ 
of the schools in these jurisdictions having 
media centers.* In 1972-73, only 34 perpent of 
the school media^centers met minimum State 
criteria for space allocation.* 

Two things are apparent from these statfstibs. 
.One is that in 1975 there was an enormous gap 
between reality and tFie 1971 State criteria;,^ihe 
other is that there is tremendous variability in 
staffing and expenditures for media programs. 
In most instances t^'deficits iri materials and 
personnel are reflecte^l in the facilities and 
services which complement ihese programs. 



^ ? ; ^ 

areas do nqt have the same level of resources 
as the' more affluent suburl^n communities. 
This is also exemplified by tHfeVange of educa- 
tional expenditures per student from $798 per 
student m Garrett County to $1,504 in Mont- 
gomery County.* 

No matter what standards are developed or 
v;that com*parisons are* made, it should be remem-. • 
berfed'that: . ^ ' *. 

Each school sysiem must determine for itself 
, how services, materials, and staff can best fc^JB ^ 
.-• adapted to meet its own objectives anti priori- 
' ties.' 

the preceding data, however, suggest the. need 
for State intervention at two levels: • 

1. State aid to provide substantial added me-' 

' * * dia resource? to rural and iriner-clty areas\ 
according to need, and ♦ ^ 

2. 'Complete' compliance with -the Maryland 

1971 standards by 1985. , 

The certification of media, professiohals now ' ^ 
requires competencie^in both^print and^rionprfnt 
, areas. This brings the credentials into lirte wTiji 
the.national standarcJs ol^B^O which recommend 
that: • ' • " 

. . . ttie library be staffed with professionals 
trained in accredited library schools who would 
'lunctjon as 'media specalists' ^nd not simply 
as book specialists.-/. 

The integration of the au(ilovisual-program wjth 
the school library under one administrative unit 
has been taking place for about a* decade as 
traditional libl^aries are turned into media centers. 

The person who receives certification under 
thV newly unified program requires .Knowledge 
of eoucational syetem^nd J<nowledge of media 
and inWmation systems. Compared to the earlier 
credentiaK it integrates print and nonprint re- 
sources anti has Skills in curriculum design, 
production, artd media management. 

This TequiremeKt puts a new responsibility on 
institutions of highehyeducation which offer pro- 
grams in the fields, ofsmedia. The College of 
Library and Information S^i;^ces at the University 
of Maryland at College PaVlSoffers an approved 



\X is also- clear that central city areas and rural program for the media assooialKspecralist, and 
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generaUst. Towson State College-has an approved 
program for/the g^nerallst -^ Level II certification 
endorsement. Fpr years, Wesierp Maryland Col- 
lege has offered i)oth library science'and audio- 
visual courses but has not been granted progr^ 
apprpval for them. Phe University of Maryland, 
Baltlpiore Campus, is developing a graduate level 
pfbgram in Learning Systems^ Technology. The 



Anne Arundel Communit^^Conege^^r-severaL__^ 
years has offered a program for Media Technician 
and Dundalk Community College has recently 
developed a similar programs 

The needs for both' pre-service and continuing 
education programs in the ifield are enormous and 
are taxing the abilities of trie colleges and univer- 
sities to provide these essential services. 
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